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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P 


RACTICALLY ihe entire contents 

of this issue of THe Quit bear in 
one way or another upon the recent 
convention of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

The convention was one of the most 
important in the history of the frater- 
nity, marked by challenging, inspiring 
and outspoken discussions of the im- 
perative and disturbing conditions 
facing editorial workers and the pub- 
lishing field as a whole, today. 


NE of the exceptions to the pre- 

ceding statement is the excep- 
tional article, “When Cuba Ran Red 
With Blood!” by William K. Hutchin- 
son, which starts off this issue. If you 
do not find it one of the most absorb- 
ing articles you ever have read in 
THE QUILL, we will be very much dis- 
appointed. It is the sort of newspa- 
permen’s own story for newspaper- 
men that we are going to bring you 
every opportunity we have. O.K.? 


a 
E had expected to say something 
in this column this month about 
John Peter Zenger, the stout-hearted 
newspaperman who wouldn’t stand 
being told “You can’t print that!” 

We had expected to pay tribute to 
his spirit, his defender and the estab- 
lishing of press freedom on a sound 
basis—to express the belief that it is 
up to every newspaperman to resist 
to the utmost any attempt to interfere 
with the getting and printing of facts 
that should be printed— 

But when we heard Marlen Pew’s 
masterful address in Evanston on free- 
dom of the press and editorial criti- 
cism, in which he treated of Zenger, 
we decided to let him speak for us as 
well. He does so in his article in this 
issue. 














HEN Ring Lardner, the Niles 

(Mich.) boy who became one of 
the country’s best known and loved 
sports and short-story writers, died 
last September, there passed a man 
whose contribution to the American 
short story will be appreciated more 
and more as time goes on. 

If you are interested in short stories, 
and it seems to us that every news- 
paper man can study the short story 
to his advantage, you will find “Round 
Up,” the collected stories of Ring 
Lardner, published in 1929 by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, a volume that must 
be placed on your shelves. 




















When Cuba Ran Red With Blood! 


By WILLIAM K. HUTCHINSON 


Staff Correspondent, International News Service 


NY good police reporter can 

cover a revolution with glory 

to his editor. That’s my judg- 
ment after going through two Cuban 
revolutions. 

Revolutions, as they are staged in 
Cuba, are magnified police stories. 
You can cover them easily by using 
the same tactics ordinarily employed 
in covering a police assignment. A 
good police reporter checks police 
headquarters, interviews the prisoner, 
the prosecuting attorney, lawyer for 
the defense, a couple of cops, the wit- 
nesses and possibly the family of the 
prisoner. That’s all we did in Cuba. 


ROUBLE was brewing in Cuba 

for many months but President 
Machado was immune to American 
criticism of his administration and the 
hatred of his fellow countrymen so 
long as he maintained control of the 
army. When he lost that control, he 
was ousted. 

A series of unconnected events lost 
him control of the army, in my judg- 
ment. The most important, because 
of its effect, was the massacre of citi- 
zens on the Prado in Havana on Sun- 
day evening, August 6. It sickened 
even his staunchest supporters and the 
army began muttering about revolt. 
This massacre was as unnecessary ¢s 
it was brutal. A crowd running into 
thousands, hearing a false rumor that 
Machado had re- 


gency duty. Those who went home 
through the next few days came back 
to the barracks denouncing Machado 
for ordering the army to execute such 
a massacre of happy, innocent citi- 
zens. It was the beginning of the end. 

American Ambassador Sumner 
Welles had been conducting negotia- 
tions with Machado’s administration 
and the oppositionist leaders, looking 
toward a peaceful settlement of the 
Cuban problem. They were getting 
nowhere rapidly. Indeed, Machado 
in one furious burst of anger had re- 
fusec to see Welles again and sent a 
messenger to the ambassador, asking 
him to go home. Following the mas- 
sacre, Welles was reported to have de- 
livered an ultimatum to Machado, 
demanding his resignation by the end 
of the week under threat of bringing 
about American intervention. 

Welles later denied having threat- 
ened intervention. Whether or not 
he did, Cuba generally believed the 
report to be true. So did the army. 


HIS was the situation when a hand- 

ful of junior officers began plot- 
ting Machado’s overthrow. There 
were 14 in the group, one captain, 12 
lieutenants and a warrant officer. It 
was led by Lieutenant Cesar Lorie, a 
law graduate and one of the most 
popular men in the army. He was 
noted for his honesty and fine char- 
acter. 


It took Lorie four days to organize 
the revolt in Hanava. He received 
assurances from the younger officers 
in the various Havana forts that their 
troops would not attack the revolters. 
He also received assurances from the 
aviation units that the revolters would 
not be attacked from the air. 

On Thursday, August 10, Lorie 
learned of the report Machado must 
be ousted within 24 hours to prevent 
American intervention. It may or 
may not have been true. At any rate, 
it provoked Lorie into deciding to 
order the revolution on the following 
afternoon. 

About noon, Friday, August 11, 
Lorie gave the order. With his junior 
colleagues, he marched four companies 
of infantry and machine gun com- 
panies to the Castile de la Force— 
which housed the army’s headquar- 
ters. He took command of the head- 
quarters and sent a message to the 
rest of the army that his troops had 
revolted against Machado. 


HE success of this revolt depended 
entirely upon the attitude of the 
common soldier and the Sergeants. 
We interviewed between 50 and 100 
of them in the following days. The 
only reasons they gave for revolting 
were: (1) To prevent American inter 
vention; (2) to keep themselves out 
of a reign of terror. 





signed, gathered on 
the Prado to cheer 
the news. Machado 
sent his killer squads 
from the army and 
secret police to mow 
the crowd down with 
machine guns. Two 
score were killed; 
more than a hundred 
wounded. 

Virtually the en- 
tire Cuban army lives 
at home. There are 
army barracks but 
each soldier is al- 
lotted certain days on 
which he can go 
home to live over- 
night with his family. 
He remains in the 
barracks only when 
called upon for emer- 


ERE is another absorbing “behind- 

the-scenes” article such as Edward 
Hunter’s piece on Manchurian adven- 
tures, which appeared in the August issue. 
This time the locale is trouble-torn Cuba 
with William K. Hutchinson, staff corre- 
spondent for International News Service, 
as the narrator. 


Mr. Hutchinson’s regular assignment is 
covering the United States Senate. 
called from vacation in mid-August to take 
over coverage of the Cuban crisis, he ar- 
rived in Havana by plane in time to score a succession of beats 
on the sensational developments there. 


Re- 


Tireless, energetic and with a dashing personality, Hutchin- 
son has covered many of the outstanding stories of his time 
and in doing so has established a remarkable record of being 
“in front with the news.” 





Mr. Hutchinson 


They didn’t want to 
kill any more fellow 
Cubans in order to 
maintain Machado as 
president. They were 
ready to die—if nec 
essary—but not to 
die to keep Machado 
in’ the presidential 
palace. 

Young Lorie sent 
for Gen. Alberto Her- 
rera, Secretary of 
War in Machado’s 
cabinet. He told Her 
rera about the re 
volt—that the army 
had decided Machado 
must be ousted and 
imprisoned. Herrera 
pleaded against 
bloodshed and asked 
Lorie to hold up the 
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revolt for an hour while he went to 
implore Machado to resign peacefully. 
Lorie agreed. 

Herrera found Machado unwilling 
to believe the army had revolted. 
Machado ordered out the presidential 
guard troop from Camp Columbia. 
As the cavalry raced to the palace and 
aided the regular palace guard to 
throw up sandbag machine-gun en- 
trenchments, Machado decided upon 
a daring, spectacular move. He would 
appeal personally to the officers for 
loyalty. 

Accordingly, he ordered a confer- 
ence of all officers to convene at Camp 
Columbia. Machado raced to the 
camp in an armored car, surrounded 
by his personal guard. There, he 
made an impassioned plea for loyalty. 
His speech ended, a captain arose and 
told him to resign, that the army could 
no longer support him. Machado 
agreed. 

A discussion followed about the pro- 
cedure. The officers agreed to sup- 
port Herrera as provisional president 
for 48 hours, pending choice of a 
civilian to succeed Machado. 

This was the revolt. Havana didn’t 
learn of it until that night and many 
of the populace didn’t believe it was 
true until the next day. 


ERE is how we covered it. On 

that Friday morning, two mem- 
bers of the International News Service 
staff went to the State Department to 
interview Secretary of State Orestes 
Ferrara. A few minutes before noon, 
while the correspondents were speak- 
ing to Ferrara, a secretary rushed up 
and whispered to him. The message 
agitated him and he broke off the in- 
terview with the statement he had to 
go immediately to the Palace. 

This was a “break.” We telephoned 
the I. N. S. correspondent at the Amer- 
isan embassy, just a block from the 
presidential palace, to go there imme- 
diately and follow the conference be- 
tween Machado and Ferrara. The 
correspondent did that and discovered 
Secretary of War Herrera was in the 
conference, too. 

Possibly an hour passed before 
Machado left the palace. At first we 
did not know his destination but our 
men followed his cars for a few blocks 
until we learned the direction he was 
taking. He went northward from 
the downtown section, giving him three 
possible destinations—Camp Colum- 
bia, the aviation field or his private 
farm. All were in the same general 
direction. Then, it was a telephone 
job to check the aviation field and his 
farm. He was unreported at either— 
so that placed him in Camp Columbia. 

One of the I. N. S. correspondents 
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announced he could get into Camp Co- 
lumbia through friends in the army. 
He was dispatched to the camp—as 
were two others, to interview every- 
body entering or leaving it. 


BOUT that time, we got a second 
“break.” There were police 
guarding each newspaper office under 
regular and long-standing orders. Two 
policemen at the Havana Post were 
ordered to report at their precinct 
headquarters. This was very unusual, 
so we telephoned the chief of police of 
Havana, asking why. 

“We are withdrawing all police 
from the streets,” said the chief of 
police, “because the army is staging 
a coup d'etat.” 

It was as simple as that. A corre- 
spondent, sent to army headquarters, 
came back an hour later with verifica- 
tion. It required him that long to get 
into the headquarters. In the mean- 
while, the correspondent who said he 
could get into Camp Columbia, tele- 
phoned he was within the camp and 
speaking over the telephone from an 
officer’s home. We told him about the 
statement of the chief of police. 

A little later, this correspondent 
telephoned the sensational news that 
he had attended the conference be- 
tween Machado and his officers. He 
heard Machado pleading for loyalty 
and he heard the abrupt demand for 
his resignation from a spokesman for 
the officers. Then he stood quietly 
among uniformed and civilian-attired 
officers, while Herrera left with a huge 
bodyguard. And he stood quietly 
in line while Machado went among the 
remaining officers, bidding each “good- 
by.” 

He even shook hands with Machado 
and heard the president tell him 
“good-by.” Machado had mistaken 
him for an officer in civilian clothes! 

From this correspondent, we learned 
that Machado had agreed to resign— 
and that Herrera was chosen as his 
successor, though possibly for a lim- 
ited time. With that much, we con- 
centrated on army headquarters. 


ITHIN an hour, we had copies of 
the orders issued by the leaders 
of the army revolt. One order com- 
manded the army to obey General 
Herrera but stated he would remain 
as commander in chief only until a pro- 
visional president could be chosen. 
Privately, Lorie told us that the 
provisional president would have to 
receive Welles’ approval. Lorie’s 
statements and the copies of the army 
orders “washed up” the story. 
The following day, Saturday, was 
the reddest in Cuban history. It 
marked the popular revolution. The 
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police were kept off the streets and 
mobs ran riot. All the popular hatred 
of Machado boiled over and the streets 
ran with blood. 


OR something like three years, 

Machado had maintained a private 
police organization, called the Porra, 
which consisted of pardoned crim- 
inals, veteran killers and the back- 
wash of Cuban civilization. These 
men murdered for the joy of killing. 
They tortured hundreds of youths, sus- 
pected of complicity in plotted revolts 
against Machado. Their bestiality 
was more horrible than that of the 
Spanish Inquisition or of the old 
Czarist days in Russia. 

Some of their mutilated victims walk 
the streets of Havana now. Hundreds 
of other victims died under the 
tortures and their bodies were fed to 
sharks in the harbor or buried in un- 
known graves. Because of their 
tortures and cruelties, the Porra police 
bred a terrible hatred among the 
people. 

The popular revolt was directed at 
the Porristas. They were hunted 
down in the streets that Saturday like 
so many wolves. Some were shot to 
death; some were stoned to death; 
every one of them captured was mul- 
tilated by the mobs. 

Jose Antonio Jiminez, director of 
the Porra, was killed on a downtown 
street. Strangely enough, he seemed 
to seek his fate. He could have fled as 
did hundreds of others; instead, he 
buckled on his revolver and paraded 
the downtown streets of Havana. A 
colored newspaper boy identified him 
as he walked the Prado. The boy 
shouted: “Death to the assassin, 
Jiminez.” A mob formed instantly. 

Jiminez walked slowly into a drug 
store, called the American Drug Store. 
He took shelter there. The mob, 
joined by a handful of soldiers, began 
firing into the store. The windows 
were shattered at the first fusillade. 
A young girl in the drug store pleaded 
with Jiminez to leave the place, telling 
him she would be killed and the store 
would be wrecked if he remained 
there. 

Later, she quoted him as replying: 
“You are quite right. And, besides, I 
am not afraid to die.” 

At any rate, he opened the door and 
walked out into the street, firing at his 
attackers. He only reached the curb 
before he fell with a dozen bullets in 
his body. He lay in the gutter and the 
blood ran out of him as he died. There 
was no mercy bullet. Indeed, the mob 
went insane. Men and women rushed 
up and pressed their fingers into his 
blood in order to wipe it upon their 

(Continued on page 12) 














GENESIS OF THE GUILDS 


EWSPAPERMEN in the field 
have come to believe that or- 
ganization is not only feasible 

and desirable, but necessary. They 
have found themselves, especially dur- 
ing the years of the depression, ground 
down between the forces exerted by 
more articulate groups—the adver- 
tisers and stockholders on the one 
hand and the unionized requirements 
of the mechanical trades on the other. 

Heywood Broun illustrates this by 
the story of a friend of a New York 
publisher at the hearing on the news- 
paper code in Washington, who said, 
“I tell you, Heywood, the publisher 
walked back and forth in that great 
big room of his, and there were tears 
in his eyes. Conditions were bad. 
The paper was not making money. 
He had to cut somewhere. He 
couldn’t cut the wages of the mechan- 
ical forces, because they were working 
under a contract and the only place 
he could cut was the editorial workers. 
He wept, because it hurt his pride!” 
Thus the editorial workers on this New 
York paper were cut three times. 

With groups of workers and em- 
ployers, including the publishers, or- 
ganizing by the tens of thousands 
under the stimulus of the NRA, it is 
imperative that newspaper editorial 
workers get together and become 
articulate as a group in their own pro- 
tection. The NIRA gives to them this 
right and protects them in the right by 
providing a penalty of $500 and six 
months’ imprisonment for interference 
by an employer. Newspapermen 
might well remember the words of 
Lincoln, “It is the duty of working 
people never to entrust to hands other 
than their own the preservation of 
their own liberties and institutions,” 
and we might add “welfare.” 


NDER the NRA, we learned at the 
hearing in Washington, the group 
which shouts the loudest gets the most. 
The labor unions know this, and so do 
the large employer groups. 

As proof, just look over the ap- 
proved codes from Washington. The 
highest minimum wage for any code 
in an unorganized industry is $12 to 
$15.80. In the well organized coat and 
suit industry, hourly rates run up to 
$1.80 with a $47 weekly wage for 
cutters. I am told that in Scranton, 
Pa., where newspaper writers have 
been organized for years, the mini- 
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mum wage is over $50 a week for re- 
porters. This, in a small city, puts 
the New York City pay rates to shame. 

As further proof of the value of 
organization, one might cite that 
printers on Cleveland newspapers 
were cut about 6 per cent between 
1929 and 1933, while editorial employes 


were cut from 30 to 40 per cent. The 
country over, union wage _ rates 
dropped about 7.7 per cent, while 


wages of unorganized factory workers 
dropped 40.9 per cent during the 
depression. 


LEVELAND newspapermen, 

early under NRA, saw the need 
of getting together to protect them- 
selves from total exclusion from any 
benefits under the code for the daily- 
newspaper industry as submitted by 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. The code specified no 
minimum wage whatever for editorial 
employes. To make sure that not 
many newspapermen might sneak in 
under code provisions for shorter 
hours, the code further eliminated as 
professional every newspaperman 
earning over $35 a week. 





HAT is the objective of 

the newspaper guilds be- 
ing formed in many sections of 
the country? 

“We all feel that we are 
working in a good cause,” re- 
plies Lloyd White, labor editor 
of the Cleveland Press and 
president of the Cleveland 
Newspaper Guild. 

“Much of the purpose of the 
organization is unselfish, but 
much of it is directed toward 
putting a little bit of security in 
the most insecure occupation in 
American industry.” 

Lloyd White has been active 
in the newspaper guild move- 
ment from its conception to the 
present. He discussed what 
had been done and what is 
planned for the future before 
the delegates assembled in the 
eighteenth convention of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, professional 
journalism fraternity, in Evan- 
ston recently. 








This action on the part of the pub- 
lishers induced the men on the papers 
to get together to formulate a protest. 
They decided then that if they had 
their own organization they would be 
more effective at the hearing before 
the recovery administration in Wash- 
ington. 

About this time, the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement was signed by 
the publishers, and Cleveland news- 
papers put in the 40-hour week and the 
$15 minimum. My own paper put in 
the five-day week for everybody be- 
low managing editor. After we had 
our organization under way, the two 
papers that had not restored the wage 
cuts made after the banking holiday 
gave back pay cuts of from 12 to 20 per 
cent. Thus the Cleveland group had 
no great grievance as to their own 
treatment. 

The same idealism that has made 
newspapermen easy to exploit and sat- 
isfied through the use of the by-line 
and the pat on the back, caused them 
to decide that something could be done 
for the industry and the men who 
make newspapers. They spent long 
hours writing a brief—seeking changes 
in the code, which they believed had a 
chance of acceptance by the NRA. 
They further decided to seek other 
conditions which they thought should 
prevail on newspapers. 


OR the first time in history, Amer 

ican newspapermen united in an 
action for their own benefit when a 
delegation appeared before the recov- 
ery administration hearing on the 
newspaper code at Washington, Sep 
tember 22, 23. Groups similar to the 
one in Cleveland sprang up in nearly 
a dozen cities, including Philadelphia 
and Camden, New York, Newark, Bos 
ton, Buffalo, Akron, Youngstown, and 
Rockford, Ill., and were represented in 
Washington. 

The representatives of these groups 
got together in the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington and laid the foundation 
for a national organization made up of 
local, autonomous newspaper guilds 
and associations. 

These newspapermen and women 
outlined a program, which can be 
adopted as a goal, and presented it at 
the hearing. It includes: the 40-hour, 
five-day week; a minimum wage for 
editorial employes based on years of 

(Continued on page 10) 








From Far and Near They Came to Sigma Delta Chi Convention 

















This, the official picture of the eighteenth convention of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, was taken 
in front of Levere Memorial Chapel, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., where Convention sessions were held. 


Sigma Delta Chi Plans Aggressive Program 
for Fraternity 's Silver Anniversary Year 


OUNDATIONS for one of the 

most aggressive years of service 

and activity in the history of the 
organization were laid at the eight- 
eenth convention of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, 
held October 13, 14 and 15, at North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

A continuation of the research pro- 
gram, the present project being a 
census of journalistic jobs; a campaign 
to obtain the introduction and passage 
of legislation giving newspapermen 
the legal right to refuse disclosure of 
their news sources; steps to strengthen 
the financial position of the fraternity 
and a reemployment program for 
members are a part of the program. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
taking cognizance of the fact “many 
flagrant violations of the principle of 
freedom of the Press are being written 
into the current history of many na- 
tions,” of the “disconcerting tendencies 
toward, or possibilities of, a similar 
betrayal of democracy” in the “pro- 
posal to bring the publication of Amer- 
ican newspapers under a system of 
licensing,” and went on record as “pro- 
testing with the utmost earnestness” 
any attempt whatsoever, and for what- 
ever purpose, to impose limitations 
upon the press violating its constitu- 
tional guarantee of freedom. 
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By RALPH L. PETERS 
Editor, The Quill 


The fraternity neither endorsed nor 
condemned the formation of unions or 
guilds of newspaper workers but 
directed its research committee to 
make a critical study of past and pres- 
ent journalistic associations, the find- 
ings to be laid before the fraternity. 

This action was taken after a con- 
siderable portion of the convention 
program had been devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the movement, during which 
it was pointed out that proposed or- 
ganizations for editorial workers were 
frankly in the experimental, forma- 
tive stage and that the fraternity 
should be in a position to evaluate 
with discrimination. 

In addition to illuminating ad- 
dresses on these timely subjects, those 
attending the convention heard dis- 
cussions of opportunities in the news- 
paper field, the importance of typog- 
raphy in modern journalism, how the 
publicity for A Century of Progress 
Exposition was handled, the need for 
journalistic research, and of ethical 
handling and presentation of news. 


RANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE, 
editor of the American Press, was 
elected national honorary president of 
the fraternity, succeeding Marlen E. 
Pew, editor of Editor & Publisher. 
Col. Frank Knox, publisher of the Chi- 


cago Daily News, was elected a na- 
tional honorary member. 

Walter R. Humphrey, editor of the 
Temple (Texas) Daily Telegram, was 
elected national president, succeeding 
Charles E. Snyder, editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily Drovers’ Journal. 

John E. Stempel, copy editor of the 
New York Sun, was named first vice- 
president; Ralph D. Casey, chairman 
of the department of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, second vice- 
president; H. D. Paulson, editor, the 
Fargo (N. D.) Forum, secretary; M. V. 
Atwood, associate editor, the Gannett 
Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y., treas- 
urer, and Mitchell V. Charnley, asso- 
ciate professor of journalism, Iowa 
State College, alumni secretary. 

Tom Wallace, editor of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Times; Eugene C. Pulliam, 
president of General Newspapers, Inc., 
Lebanon, Ind.; Lloyd White, labor edi- 
tor, the Cleveland (O.) Press, and 
George A. Brandenburg, Chicago cor- 
respondent of Editor & Publisher, 
were named members of the executive 
council. 

Ward A. Neff, publisher of the Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies, Chicago, and 
Laurence H. Sloan, vice-president of 
Standard Statistics Co., Inc., New 
York, were reelected trustees of 
THe QuILL endowment fund. 
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Albert W. Bates was retained as 
executive secretary of the fraternity 
and business manager of THz QuILL. 
The writer, of the Detroit News staff, 
was renamed editor of THE QumLt. 

Wells Memorial Keys were awarded 
to Mr. Snyder, retiring national presi- 
dent, and Franklin M. Reck, assist- 
ant managing editor of the American 
Boy, past president of the fraternity 
and retiring chairman of the executive 
council for distinguished service. 

President Humphrey appointed the 
following as members of the Scholar- 
ship Award Committee: Frank Luther 
Mott, director of the University of 
Iowa School of Journalism, chairman; 
William L. Mapel, director, the Lee 
School of Journalism, Washington and 
Lee University, and Roy L. French, 
director, the University of Southern 
California School of Journalism. 

Blair Converse, head of the Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism, Iowa 
State College, remains chairman of the 
standing committee on research. 

The 1934 convention, marking the 
Silver Anniversary of the fraternity 
will be held at DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., birthplace of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


ARROLL BINDER, editorial as- 
sistant to the publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News and a former staff 
correspondent for the News in Eng- 
land, Russia and Italy, and Marlen E. 
Pew stressed the importance of free- 
dom of the press and editorial criticism 
in their addresses. 
Mr. Binder was the principal 
speaker at the convention banquet, 
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Frank Parker Stockbridge 


Mr. Stockbridge, editor of the Ameri- 
can Press, was named national honor- 
ary president of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, at the 
recent convention of that organization. 
His long and outstanding career in 
journalism began in 1894 with the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Express and has included 
service with the American, Globe, Her- 
ald and Evening Mail in New York and 
the Times-Star in Cincinnati, together 
with the editorship of the American 
Home magazine and the managing edi- 
torship of Popular Mechanics. 





held in the German-American Build- 
ing on A Century of Progress grounds. 
Mr. Pew spoke at one of the daily ses- 
sions. A condensed account of his re- 
marks appears in this issue. 


~l] 


Mr. Binder, in opening his remarks, 
declared: “The revolution now in 
process in this country is a more im 
portant continuous news story that 
any development abroad. 

“The immediate course of events is 
largely determined in the fascist and 
communist revolutions,” he continued, 
“but the present American revolution 
is still in the making. No one, not 
even the President himself, knows 
what form it will ultimately take. 
The only certainty is that old institu- 
tions and ways of life are being per 
manently modified in an effort to dis 
cover a better and happier social order. 

“In such a period there is great 
temptation to imitate some foreign 
example. Merely because it is dif- 
ferent, superficial observers tend to 
assume that Italian fascism or Russian 
communism offers more of the goods 
of life than the American system. As 
one who has lived under both regimes 
and followed their developments over 
many years, I say emphatically that it 
would be madness fer the American 
people to imitate those attempts to 
govern by dictatorship. 

“With all its shortcomings, the po- 
litical and social order of this country 
still offers more of the durable satis- 
factions of life to a greater number of 
its people than any of the European 
alternatives. The faults which we de- 
plore in our society exist under the 
dictatorships but only a few know 
about them, thanks to censorship of 
the press and other media of informa- 
tion. 

“It is far healthier for a society to 

(Continued on page 11) 








« « Better Manned Newspapers — Jobs for Unemployed Members » » 


By WALTER R. HUMPHREY 


National President of Sigma Delta Chi 











N its Silver Anniversary year, Sigma 

Delta Chi comes upon its greatest 
challenge, its greatest responsibility 
and its greatest opportunity to be of 
real service. 

Two great purposes are to be served, 
in keeping with the aims of the 
Founders: To raise the standards of 
newspapers by the injection of more 
college trained men into their editorial 
and business departments; by finding 
newspaper employment for members 
of Sigma Delta Chi. 

This year of Sigma Delta Chi’s Sil- 
ver Anniversary, carrying as it does 
promise of general business recovery, 
will be devoted primarily to intensive 
campaigns to achieve these results. 
It can be done, through united effort. 





Walter R. Humphrey 


To this end, an extensive organiza 
tion will be built up. As President I 
shall call upon various members to 
do certain specific things. Their re 
sponse is expected. Nearing its 8,000 
membership mark, Sigma Delta Chi 
proposes to recruit its entire strength 
and direct its forces toward achieve 
ment of its fundamental purposes. 
Let this be our slogan: 

“Put Unemployed Sigma Delta Chi 
Men to Work!” 

In accomplishing that we shall serve 
our members, raise the standing of the 
newspaper profession, and put our 
stamp on American Newspaperdom to 
its everlasting credit. 

This is a call to arms. 

Who will be the first to volunteer? 




















SO LONG AS EDITORIAL FREE 


HERE is, it seems to me, an easy 

choice, in so far as the average 

citizen is concerned, between a 
free press, which tells him what he has 
a right to know about government 
and life’s daily grind of experience, 
and the muzzled press of Hitler, Mus- 
solini and Stalin, which keeps his mind 
dark. 

It is a primitive consideration, and 
one that even a sensuous and moronic 
nation might be able to decide in its 
own favor, but we see what we see and 
there is just a chance that we ourselves 
are sinking. It may be remote and I 
shall not stress it, but we can’t deny 
that we have something like a threat 
hanging over our heads. 

If and when our civil rights collapse, 
those who love freedom better than 
their meals will know, as we some- 
times have reason now to suspect, that 
such a desperate interlude in the civil- 
izing process could only mean that the 
race was not good enough to deserve 
its liberty. Such a throwback to 
medievalism, in the minds of the edu- 
cated and spiritual classes, here as in 
Germany, Russia and Italy, could only 
mean that freedom must rise again. 
The shining truth of Milton, Voltaire, 
Jefferson and all the host of free 
spirits may be eclipsed, but it is of the 
unalterable firmament and must shine 
again. 


T was in 1787 that Jefferson said: 

“Were it left to me to decide whether 
we should have a government without 
newspapers or newspapers without a 
government, I should not hestitate to 
prefer the latter.” That is good doc- 
trine now, and the simple fact is that 
without newspapers (meaning real 
newspapers of light, opinion, leading, 
criticism and truth), democratic gov- 
ernment cannot stand. 

Jefferson took his position 146 years 
ago, but just a few weeks ago Lindsay 
Rogers, coadministrator of the NRA 
in charge of newspaper and printing 
affairs, referred to Clause 11 of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation Code as “surplusage.” 

Mr. Rogers is an old newspaperman 
himself, now a college professor. It 
was his opinion that it is not necessary 
to defend the free press in this coun- 
try. What he wanted the publishers 
to do was sign a code which contained 
a license feature, under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, providing in 
effect that if any publisher did not 
ride the Blue Eagle to the satisfaction 


of the Government his newspaper 
might be put under the direct control 
of the Federal Government. 

Grant that it seems a little silly, in 
view of Article 1, Bill of Rights, and in 
further view of the fact that the United 
States Supreme Court still sits in 
Washington, nevertheless the publish- 
ers, as a matter of principle, de- 
manded the clause, because they 
would not even appear to sign away 
the right which is the fundamental 
base of our freedom and which, if you 
please, permits us to criticize the NRA 
and all of its works if we so elect 
through conscience and belief. 


HREE institutions in this country 

stand definitely apart as justifiably 
free of all restraint—free even to go 
wrong—treligion, free press, free 
speech. 

Religion’s code is as definite as any 
the NRA will write—and it rests se- 
curely on the principle of separation of 
church and state. A large section of 
the church is also committed to a 
written code of morals and political 
and social objectives that include 
every item in the NRA program, and 
transcend it for liberality a thousand- 
fold, such as in outlawing war and 
making abolition of human poverty 
the positive and immediate obligation 
of government. 

The last quadrennial report of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America declared in favor of 
“social planing and control of the 
credit and monetary systems,” a 
“wider and fairer distribution of 
wealth,” “a living wage as a mini- 
mum,” “social insurance against sick- 
ness and accident, old age and unem- 
ployment,” “reduction of hours of 
labor,” and “justice, opportunity and 
equal rights for all.” Free speech has 
a code, also. Sections of the public 
platform, whether soap-box or templed 
hall, are thinking years in advance of 
the NRA program. 


UT what of the press? There are 
all kinds of newspapers and maga- 
zines in this country, some mere en- 
tertainment, some reactionary, some 
stupid and mere commercial devices, 
but the leading newspapers and maga- 
zines which are made for readers con- 
tinue to be unceasing advocates of 
social progress. 
Through generations they have been 
preaching varied gospels of reform 
which the Government has slowly, as 
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if it were an evolutionary process, ac- 
cepted. Many of these newspapers 
are today figuratively miles ahead of 
any NRA concept of reform. There is 
no feature of the Roosevelt program 
which has not been a press topic for 
years. 

Think of child labor reform, col- 
lective bargaining, government con- 
trol of production, public works, etc., 
and you must also think of valiant 
press advocacy of these objectives 
through at least a generation. Not the 
whole press, of course, but a wide and 
liberal section of it. It has been an 
effective discussion of social and po- 
litical responsibility because it has 
been free. 

Every experienced man knows what 
happens to the psychology of a press 
under license or threat of license. It 
stops thinking. No matter how re- 
mote the possibility of censorship, 
subtle inhibitions creep in. 


HO are we to say who will fol- 

low Roosevelt, Johnson, Rog- 

ers? Who are they to say? We well 

know powerful and corrupt interests 

that are predisposed to make the 

licensing of newspapers a reality and 

clamp down an iron heel that would 
wipe out press freedom in a day. 

Newspapermen would be fools to 
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Hi ERE is a challenging article on press freedom 
and the importance of editorial criticism as a 
constructive influence in public affairs, written by 
a man ever on the alert to expose and attack any 
attempt to interfere with or restrict the liberty of 
the press—Marlen E. Pew. 


Ma Pew, editor of Editor & Publisher, is the re- 
tiring’ national honorary president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, #rofessional journalistic fraternity. 


He has been a virile figure in American journal- 
ism for nearly two score years, starting as a re- 
porter on the Cleveland Press in 1894. High 
spots in his career include the editorship of the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association’s service; the 
news managership of the United Press, of which 
he was one of the organizers; editorship of the 
Philadelphia News-Post ; organization of the War 
Department news bureau during the World War; 
the editorship and management of International 
News Service, and his present post. 


The article by Mr. Pew is a condensation of the 
inspiring address he delivered at the recent con- 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi in Evanston, Il. 


— 











sign away their rights. Why trifle 
with the eternal verities? 

I doubt if any man could have been 
more thrilled by the blinding headlines 
that our press has carried since 
March 4, than the writer. I had been 
fairly numbed by the inept privilege- 
bound and gagged administrations 
that followed that of Woodrow Wil- 
son—with all his mistakes a true and 
great liberal. Then flashed on the 
printed page and radio the challenging 
promises of the Roosevelt inaugural 
address, followed by what has seemed 
to me to be a genuinely intelligent 
program of economic and social re- 
form whose fundamental weakness, in 

, my view, is its assumption of self- 
sacrificing, social vision on the part of 
the whole people, something which is 
right now in serious doubt. 

A few weeks ago I had the pleasure 
of spending an evening with a group 
of newspapermen at the White House 
and heard the President say he had 
been dumbfounded by the almost 
unanimous support given to his pro- 
gram by the American press. 

He graciously acknowledged this 
as of infinite value to the administra- 
tion and the country, but he made a 
significant statement which bears on 
my subject. Said he: 

“But there is a fly in the ointment, 


gentlemen. Where is your criticism? 
You know the Government can make 
mistakes and this program is much too 
vast an undertaking for any one man 
or set of men to be sure of. We are 
certain to make some blunders. I 
rely on you newspapermen to check 
us. If you see us going wrong, for 
goodness sake sing out about it. There 
is no kindness in flattering a wrong 
course. I want your criticism as well 
as your support—it is the best kind of 
backing, and the only request I make 
is that you be prompt about it. This 
country of ours was sinking onto an 
abyss—we are fighting for the life of 
its nation—so give us your criticism, 
but be prompt about it.” 


URING the World War I heard 

another great man, possessed of 
the tremendous powers of Secretary 
of War, tell a group of newspapermen, 
one fateful day: 

“The Generals of the Army are all 
of the iron-silence school and do not 
want bad news spread, but the people 
have a right to know the truth. This 
is their war. Criticism will follow and 
the Generals will believe it of comfort 
to the enemy, and indeed it may be, 
but how much better it is to have the 
public mind directed at our failures, 
so the nation can gird itself for greater 
effort and prevent a recurrence of a 
temporary misfortune.” 

Those words burned into my mind 
irradicably, for in those days we were 
in a panic of fear because of the Ger- 
man advance on Paris. It seemed an 
heroic act on the part of a responsible 
officer of the Government to forego a 
temporary and easy news suppression 
to serve the great abstract principle of 
criticism in a democratic country. 

I could recount many acts of free 
and decent newspapers in support of 
public causes, opposing subversive in- 
fluences, encouraging progressive ac- 
tion, fighting by day and night and 
seven days a week the good fight for 
honest and efficient Government, a 
wholesome society and a just and 
honorable business system. There is 
a wealth of evidence to support my 
thesis. 

But you know these things. I do 
not have to tell newspapermen what 
newspapers do, and are capable of do- 
ing, in the noble task of informing the 
man in the street what he needs to 
know to vote straight, act right, and 
deal honorably. 


HERE are greedy and dishonest in- 

terests that would be glad enough 
to have a Goebbels take command of 
our press, shutting off free communi- 
cation to the people, and cunningly so 
because the one thing American crooks 
fear above all others is newspaper ex- 
posure of their crimes. 

They have been able to fix pretty 
much everything else. The most fear- 
some nemesis is a free newspaperman, 
telling them to go to hell with adver- 
tising, or bribes, or legal pull, or their 
legislatures—that he has goods which 
belong to readers and to stop its pub- 
lication they must burn his press. 
This has been, and is, the one depend- 
able year-by-year remaining power 
that crooks great and small cannot 
pull down and use. 

It’s a little pathetic to hear of news- 
men forming unions to demand pay on 
an equality with printers, but it’s sweet 
stuff too when you consider the 
temptations they pass up. And may I 
also add parenthetically that however 
much this saving grace in our civiliza- 
tion is battered and torn, repressed 
and_ reviled, misunderstood and 
abused, preyed upon by two-faced 
publishers, of whom there are some, 
and conscienceless outside exploiters 
of the simple-minded public—so long 
as there is a vestige of such editorial 
freedom left there is intrinsic hope, 
not only of a recovery of our material 
fortunes, but a wholesome system of 
living, a real spiritual awakening, a 
society that will merit the grand name 
“fellowship,” far removed from the 
savagery of the dog-eat-dog jungle. 

Critical, crusading, conscientious, 
intelligent, public-service journalism 
needs no NRA code. It has written its 
code in America for two full centuries 
in both words and living deeds. 


N the 28th of last month, in an 

ancient church near New York, 
a few men who love the free-press 
principle fittingly celebrated the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of the liberty 
of our press. You know the story, of 
course. How, on the 28th of October, 
1733, the red-coated minions of a cor 
rupt and half-insane Governor Gen 
eral, William Cosby, denied to a party 
of honorable colonists the right to vote 
in an election held on the village green 
of Eastchester. And how a German 
printer, named John Peter Zenger, 
acting as a reporter for the New York 
Weekly Gazette, witnessed the out- 
rage and hustled back to New York to 
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write the story. He turned in the copy 
to his editor William Bradford, but 
the boss did not dare print it. Flam- 
ing with indignation, this real news- 
paperman, Zenger, hustled out among 
some of his Quaker friends and bor- 
rowed a hundred dollars sterling. 
With that he started the New York 
Weekly Journal, the first free and crit- 
ical paper the colony had witnessed. 

Governor Cosby soon put the jour- 
nalistic crusader in irons for seditious 
libel and kept him there for nearly a 
year, his school-teacher wife mean- 
while continuing publication of the 
Journal. At last he came to trial, 
after two lawyers of some distinction 
had been disbarred because of their 
efforts to have Zenger’s unobtainable 
bail reduced. And then, to the amaze- 
ment of everyone, including Zenger, 
there stalked into the little court room 
the greatest lawyer of his time, An- 
drew Hamilton, 80 years and gout 
heavily bearing down his body. 

But his mind was quick and in one 
of the most courageous and intelligent 
pleas ever heard by a jury, with 
Cosby’s surly legal puppets threaten- 
ing the veteran jurist on every side, he 
gave voice to the principle of truth as 
a justification in libel, and secured 
Zenger’s triumphal acquittal. 

That was the birth of our press free- 
dom and I can do no better, in final 
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argument of this thesis, than quote 
the words of that grand old man, ut- 
tered two centuries ago in defense of 
an ideal which insensate cowards and 
fools of this generation still trifle with, 
or, as I find myself doing, debate in 
banal chatter, as if it were some 
abstract theory instead of a fixed and 
proved principle of life. 

Said Hamilton in 1735: 

“The loss of liberty to a generous 
mind is worse than Death; and yet we 
know there have been those in all ages, 
who for the sake of preferment, or 
some imaginary honor, have freely 
lent a helping hand to oppress, nay 
destroy, their country. . . . Power 
may justly be compared to a great 
river, while kept within its due bounds, 
is both beautiful and useful; but when 
it overflows its banks, it is then too 
impetuous to be stemmed, it bears 
down all before it, and brings destruc- 
tion and desolation wherever it comes. 

“If then this is the nature of power, 
let us do our duty and likewise (as 
men who value freedom) use our ut- 
most care to support liberty, the only 
bulwark against lawless power which 
in all ages has sacrificed to its 
wild lust and boundless ambition, the 
blood of the best men that ever 
lived. . . .” (And then, turning full 
to the jury, the old sage Hamilton 
said:) “It is not the cause of a poor 
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printer, nor of New York alone, which 
you are trying. No! It may, in its 
consequence, affect every freeman 
that lives under a British Government 
on the main of America. It is the best 
cause. It is the cause of liberty; 
and . . . by an impartial and uncor- 
rupt verdict, (your will) have laid a 
noble foundation for securing to our- 
selves, our posterity and our neigh- 
bors, that to which by Nature and the 
laws of our country have given as a 
right—the liberty both of exposing 
and opposing arbitrary power (in 
these parts of the world at least) by 
speaking and writing Truth.” 


OULD we want a better founda- 
tion for the press removed by 
two centuries from that thrilling scene 
in a colonial courthouse in New York? 
The pursuit of knowledge, unencum- 
bered, is the hope of the world now as 
it was then, and though with dismay 
we marvel at the snail-pace progress 
of man to embrace his natural rights, 
and although faith sometimes falters, 
still as journalists, bound in a frater- 
nity whose substance is of Andrew 
Hamilton’s code, we feign would be- 
lieve these things some day must come 
to pass. 


These things must be, a loftier race 
Than ere the world has known shall rise 

With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of freedom in their eyes. 





Genesis of the Guilds 


service; a dismissal notice of from one 
month for employes with three years’ 
service up to six months for eight 
years’ service; and a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay. 


ITH so many different kinds of 

organizations in the field, edi- 
torial workers will not attain to the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
without some integrating force. 

The Cleveland group is frankly ex- 
perimental. It began with the pre- 
cept that everyone forget all pre- 
conceived ideas of labor unions, all 
ideas of a profession of newspapering, 
and all ideas of institutes and acad- 
emies. This was done to start with a 
clean slate. 

The organization has not affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. because it wants 
to keep itself as flexible as possible in 
order to fit itself into the new deal 
and into the industry with the greatest 
benefit to the industry and the men 
and women ir. it. 

It has not narrowed itself to craft 
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lines. Reporters, sub-editors, column- 
ists, desk men, rewrite men, photog- 
raphers, artists, morgue keepers, 
stenographers, telephone operators— 
every one in the editorial department 
belongs, excepting managing editors 
and editors-in-chief. 

It has not narrowed itself to the 
daily newspapers. It doesn’t yet 
know what it is going to do with them, 
but it has made arrangements to take 
in feature syndicate and news service 
employes, and editorial employes on 
suburban and foreign language news- 
papers. Until a definite policy can be 
adopted, they will be associate mem- 
bers. 

It has encouraged organization of 
business, advertising and circulation 
staffs. 

It has forgotten the old newspaper 
and white-collar philosophy of— 
“what difference does it make if you 
have nothing to eat today, you may 
have chicken tomorrow”’—the idea 
that a better job is always around the 
corner. Labor philosophy is better 


in that it tries to make the present job 
as good as possible; for, then, the next 
job is better, if it comes. 


S set up now, the Cleveland or- 
ganization has about 205 mem- 
bers on the two afternoon newspapers, 
103 out of a possible 107 on the Press 
and 97 out of a possible 100 on the 
News. Each paper has its own shop 
organization to take care of the prob- 
lems on the individual newspapers. 

An executive board, made up of 
three members from each paper 
carries on most of the work of the 
organization between meetings, sub- 
ject to approval by the membership. 
The initiative, referendum and recall 
further protect the membership. Two 
general officers are elected from each 
paper. 

We all feel that we are working in a 
good cause. Much of the purpose of 
the organization is unselfish, but much 
of it is directed toward putting a little 
bit of security in the most insecure oc- 
cupation in American industry. 
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have liberty of expression so that 
enemies of society may be exposed for 
what they are without fear of, reprisals 
by an all powerful hierarchy. This is 
the function of the free press author- 
ized by the founders of our govern- 
ment. That is why the first act of a 
dictatorship is always to assume abso- 
lute control over the press. While 
that censorship is exerted the people 
have not the faintest notion of what is 
happening outside their own limited 
circles. Abuses flourish unknown 
and uncurbed as in contemporary 
Germany and the plain citizen hardly 
suspects what is going on. 

“So long as the United States main- 
tains a free press, so long is it in a po- 
sition to modify its activities in quest 
of a larger measure of well-being for 
the whole people without lasting in- 
jury.” 


AILY sessions of the convention 

were held in the beautiful Levere 
Memorial Temple of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity. President Walter 
Dill Scott, president of Northwestern 
University, and Floyd Arpan, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, welcomed the dele- 
gates, alumni and visitors. 

President Snyder, in opening the 
convention, touched upon the serious 
problems of the publishing world and 
the fraternity that had arisen since the 
convention in 1931 at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Convention delegates were guests of 
Merle Slane, publisher of the Evan- 
ston News-Index, in the North Shore 
Hotel, at luncheon. Prof. Harry F. 
Harrington, director of the Medill 
School of Journalism, spoke briefly. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with a discussion of the frater- 
nity’s research plans. Prof. Converse, 
through a paper presented by Prof. 
Charnley, told of the initial steps taken 
in the fraternity’s survey of journal- 
istic positions. 

Prof. Casey pointed out the dearth 
of journalistic research, as far as edi- 
torial departments are concerned, and 
the need for carefully planned, coor- 
dinated investigation of various sub- 
jects. 


ROSS BARTLEY, director of 
e promotion for A Century of 
Progress Exposition, in outlining the 
methods of publicity followed in put- 
ting the exposition “over,” declared 
the department had obtained interna- 
tional publicity for the fair by adher- 
ing to a strict policy of sending out 
legitimate news releases. 


‘clared: 


“Ballyhoo doesn’t pay,” he told the 
delegates. 

Mr. Pulliam, in treating of oppor- 
tunities in the newspaper field, de- 
“The door is open in the 
newspaper game for any player who 
has the courage and the ambition and 
the perseverance and the initiative to 


carry on, regardless.” 


REDRICK S. SIEBERT, assistant 
professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and a member of 
the Illinois bar, discussed “Confidence 
Violation Under the Law.” A con- 
densed version of his remarks will ap- 
pear in the December QUILL. 

Prof. Frank Luther Mott, director of 
the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, recommended that the 
fraternity make no attempt to rate 
college dailies, pointing out that the 
Associated Collegiate Press already 
was doing a worthwhile job in that 
field and that there were other proj- 
ects, particularly in the field of edi- 
torial research, where the fraternity 
might be of more service. 

One of the most unusual and inter- 
esting addresses presented before the 
convention was upon a subject of 
which editorial men generally know 
but litthe—typography. 

The speaker, Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
director of typography for the Ludlow 
Typography Company, author of va- 
rious volumes on typography and jour- 
nalistic and printing history, also of 
that exceptional book, “The Golden 
Book,” gave a forceful presentation of 
the need of legibility in the type faces 
of modern publications. 

Lee A White, of the Detroit News, 
was the closing convention speaker. 
In an address charged with feeling, he 
urged his audience to be true to the 
highest ideals of the profession which 
they had chosen; condemned reporters 
who distort the truth and those more 
concerned with cleverness—the turn 
of a phrase—rather than accuracy or 
the social significance of their stories. 


ONVENTION delegates were the 
guests of Theta Sigma Phi, pro- 
fessional journalistic sorority, at 
luncheon on the second day of the con- 
vention; saw Northwestern and Stan- 
ford football teams battle to a score- 
less tie on Soldiers’ Field, and had 
plenty of time in between sessions to 
attend A Century of Progress. 
Altogether, it was one of the most in- 


structive, inspiring and worthwhile 
gatherings in the history of the 
fraternity. 
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, TONY -TABLE 


is the choice 
of well-known 
authors 


Eric Hatch, well- 
known writer, 
likes his Tony- 
Table so well that he allowed us to use 
his photo as he writes. You, too, can 
use your typewriter in comfort in your 
study, on the terrace, in the garden — 
anywhere. No more clearing off of 
cluttered tables. Adjust your Tony-Table 
to just the right height, pull it up to your 
easy chair and let your thoughts flow. 
Tony-Table was designed by Normcn 
Anthony, editor of Ballyhoo, in collab- 
oration with Wm. H. Berri, well-known 
maker of fine modern furniture. Built to 
last a life time, chromium plated legs 
and base, adjustable in height, will not 
shake or tremble when you write. Top 
of satin finish black enameled wood 
with compartment for paper. Fits any 
portable typewriter. 


Send your check for $16.50 (shipped pre- 
paid within 50 miles of New York). If not as 
represented, money will be refunded. 


WM. H. BERRI, INC. 
108 East 48th Street New York City 
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THE QUILL 


November, 1933 


When Cuba Ran Red With Blood! 


own faces and clothes. One soldier, 
smeared with Jiminez’ blood, was 
credited with having fired the shot that 
killed the Porra leader. He was 
hailed as a hero. 

Other mobs destroyed the homes of 
Machado leaders. 

Machado, meanwhile, was hidden at 
his farm outside the city. A strong 
detachment of troops protected him 
from the mobs. He had left the Pal- 
ace before dawn Saturday. Later, he 
left the island by airplane, Am- 
bassador Welles and the revolt leaders 
having guaranteed his safe conduct. 


UST about dusk that Saturday, the 
mediators and Welles agreed upon 
Cespedes as president. At army head- 
quarters, we learned promptly from 
Lorie that the army would support 
Cespedes. Lorie’s decision blighted 
Herrera’s hopes and the next night 
Herrera too left Cuba. 

With Cespedes in power, the seed 
for the second revolution was sown. 
The army had revolted against corrupt 
leaders. Many of these were retained 
by Cespedes. The people had sup- 
ported the revolution because it took 
Machado out of power. They awoke 
to find Machadistas holding public of- 
fice on all sides. 

Then Cespedes announced he would 
impose great economies on the army. 
Now the private and the sergeant had 
been aware for years that the higher 
officers of the army were grafting. 
Many officers maintained civil pro- 
fessional offices in downtown Havana. 
Hundreds of officers were drawing ex- 
tra pay for every duty assigned them. 
Besides, the army’s payroll carried 
12,000 names while there were but 
8,000 men in the army. All the army 
knew somebody was grafting on 4,000 
pay envelopes each month. 

When Cespedes announcec new 
economies, the common soldier de- 
cided he was going to get the ax. He 
couldn’t believe that the higher of- 
ficers would have their graft reduced. 
He believed that he would be the vic- 
tim. Talk of a second revolution be- 
gan almost immediately. This time it 
was being organized by the common 
soldier. The inner circle was headed 
by Sergt. Fulgencio Batista. A few 
officers were taken into the secret—so 
were a few civilians. 


(Continued from page 4) 


N the midst of these preparations, 

which were aimed at ridding the 
army of all Machado’s friends and of 
driving his underlings from the public 
service, the Batista followers heard of 
plans for another revolution. It was 
reliably reported to them that the then 
chief of staff, Colonel Sanguily, chief 
of aviation under Machado but ac- 
cepted by Cespedes to lead his army, 
was plotting a revolt among the of- 
ficers in behalf of General Menocal, 
former president of Cuba. 

The rank and file of the Cuban army 
hated Menocal. It was an easy task 
thereafter to organize the sergeants 
and privates for a revolt against 
Cespedes and for a revolt against a 
Menocal revolt. 

Batista and his associates took over 
army headquarters during the night 
of Sunday, September 3. It was the 
best organized revolt in Cuba’s history. 
The army sergeants struck in every 
barracks almost simultaneously and 
immediately named la juntas to take 
over the civil powers. On the follow- 
ing day, civilians were named to gov- 
ern temporarily, just as a civil la 
junta was named in Havana to govern 
the federal government. 

On Monday night, the officers were 
invited back to their posts. Ata huge 
gathering in the Palace, the acting Sec- 
retary of War offered to appoint their 
choice as chief of staff. Some of the 
officers present insisted on Sanguily. 

The heads of the second revolt re- 
jected Sanguily, because of their in- 
formation that he was plotting to make 
Menocal president. The officers then 
refused to accept any other officer as 
chief of staff. The meeting broke up 
in a row and the la junta named 
Batista, a sergeant, to become chief of 
staff. Later, when the la junta named 
Ramon Grau san Martin as provisional 
president, Batista was promoted to 
Colonel and confirmed as chief of staff. 


RIENDS of Sanguily, meanwhile, 

began meeting in the National 
Hotel, chiefly because Ambassador 
Welles had apartments there. They 
believed they would be safe there from 
attack by the new government. The 
management of the hotel, for some rea- 
son, invited them to remain. Even- 
tually, more than 500 officers gathered 
in the hotel and all the regular guests 
were asked to leave. 


This “revolt” of the officers re- 
mained peaceful for about three 
weeks. Then, their food supply about 
exhausted, a battle was staged with 
the army. It ended, as was expected, 
in partial demolishment of the hotel, 
loss of a score of lives and the sur- 
render of the officers. 

The second revolt was covered with 
far greater ease than the first. It was 
well “tipped off.” An I. N. S. corre- 
spondent was sitting in army head- 
quarters when the sergeants staged 
their revolt. From that moment, 
Batista and his aides took the Inter- 
national News Service into their con- 
fidence on every move. There were 
no surprises. 

All the political developments came 
from the Palace. It was an arduous 
though simple task to keep up with 
Palace events. It simply meant work- 
ing 24 out of each 24 hours, in relays 
of correspondents. 


HERE was one thing, during the 
second revolution, to test repor- 
torial ability. It was the constant flood 
ot false rumors. Some of the American 
correspondents, covering Havana, fell 
for these false rumors. They failed to 
make any effort to confirm the reports 
and simply sent out the rumors as “be- 
ing reported in Havana.” As a result, 
they published false stories about riots, 
counter revolts, bloodshed and _ loot- 
ings, when the most fundamental kind 
of reporting could have proven and 
did prove the rumors untrue. 

One instance of this will suffice. A 
rumor spread that a town had been 
captured by rebels under a “lieuten- 
ant” Borrogo. Some correspondents 
filed the rumor. An International 
News Service correspondent tele- 
phoned Borrogo at his home, just out- 
side the town. Borrogo, awakened 
from sleep, asked: “Who the hell says 
I’m a rebel. Here I am sleeping with 
my wife. I’m loyal to the new govern- 
ment. There’s been no trouble what- 
ever in the town.” And there wasn’t 
—but many American newspapers 
published the false story. 

I’ve gone through two revolutions. 
Except for the long hours of work, 
chiefly to be on guard against unex- 
pected developments, it seems to me 
it’s a more difficult task to cover the 
Senate. 
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Newspaper and magazine men from widely separated points 
are included in this photograph of Sigma Delta Chi members 
taken at the recent convention in Chicago. They are, left to 
right (front row), Charles E. Snyder, editor of the Daily 
Drovers’ Journal, Chicago, retiring national president of the 
fraternity; Robert B. Tarr, of the Pontiac (Mich.) Press, past 
president; John E. Stempel, of the New York Sun, first vice- 
president; M. O. Ryan, secretary, the Greater North Dakota 
Association, Fargo, N. D., retiring alumni secretary; James A. 
Stuart, managing editor of the Indianapolis Star, past presi- 


KARL SEIFFERT (Michigan 33) is 
covering general assignments for the De- 
troit News. 


* * * 


ARTHUR CAYLOR (Oregon Asso- 
ciate) of the San Francisco News, re- 
cently announced his marriage, June 3, to 
Miss Hilda Onalo. Caylor is conducting 
a daily feature in the News entitled “The 
Whirligig, News Behind the News,” re- 
viewing “inside” information on city 
matters. 
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THERE’S A REASON! 


HE deadline for the November 
issue of The Quill was fast ap- 
proaching. 

The third article in the interest- 
ing series—“Behind the Washing- 
ton Date Line”—being written for 
the magazine by Leslie Erhardt, as- 
sociate editor of Congressional 
Intelligence, Inc., an informational 
service, had not arrived. 

The Editor dispatched a letter 
asking Mr. Erhardt when the ar- 
ticle might be expected. There 
came this reply—from Mr. Er- 
hardt’s former roommate: 

“Leslie was married last Satur- 
day morning to a lovely Virginia 
brunette, immediately after which 
they boarded a plane for New York 
to catch a boat for Bermuda and a 
short honeymoon. They will be 
at home after November 1, at 3221 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington.” 

hereupon, an Editor bows to 
ee and extends congratulations 
and best wishes. And we hope to 
be able to present the third article 
| in Mr. Erhardt’s series in the 








December issue. 











FRANKLIN AND ELEANOR JORDAN 
have established the Jordan Publishing 
Company at Ellsworth, Maine, and are 
making a survey of newspaper possibili- 
ties of the area. Mr. Jordan is the editor 
and Mrs. Jordan the managing editor of 
the New England Printer. The editorial 
offices of the New England Printer have 
been moved from Boston, Mass., to Ells- 


worth. 
” 7” > 


KENNETH C. HOGATE (DePauw ’18), 
chairman of THE Quit Endowment Fund 
Trustees and past national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, has been elected president of 
Financial Press Companies of America, 
publishers of the Wall Street Journal. 

Extending congratulations in his front- 
page column, PHIL S. HANNA (Illinois 
Associate), editor of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, wrote of Hogate: “Twelve 
years is a short time to travel from coun- 
try correspondent to head of the Wall 
Street Journal, but Hogate traveled wide 
and deep, as wel: as forward, in those 
years. It was he, in 1921, who told the 
world how Ford got himself out of his dif- 
ficulties at the time when Wall Street 
gratuitously offered Ford a few millions 
and assumed control of the company ‘in 
the bag.’ It is a good thing there was no 
reporters’ code in those days. Hogate’s 
formula is hard work, more hard work, 
interest in the other fellow and kindliness. 
We know, for we benefited at a critical 
time by that interest and kindliness.” 


* * * 


JOHN BURNHAM (Wisconsin ’26), 
managing editor of the Waupaca County 
Post, Waupaca, Wis., fell while on a trout 
fishing jaunt in the Yellowstone region 
last August, splintering a hip bone. As 








Herald and Examiner Photo 


dent; (back row), Albert W. Bates, executive secretary of the 
fraternity and business manager of THE QuILL; Walter R. 
Humphrey, editor of the Temple (Texas) Telegram, newly 
elected president of the fraternity; Ralph L. Peters, of the 
Detroit News, editor of THE QumLL; Eugene C. Pulliam, presi- 
dent of General Newspapers, Inc., Lebanon, Ind., one of the 
founders of the fraternity and a member of the present execu- 
tive council, and Franklin M. Reck, assistant managing editor 
of the American Boy, Detroit, past president. 


a result, he must lay flat on his back un- 
til after the first of the year and will not 
be able to go back to work until spring. 


* * * 


HAMPTON RANDOLPH (Wisconsin 
29), of the Wilwaukee (Wis.) Journal 
and Miss Ruth Emerson were married 
September 16. They are making their 
home at 4480 North Oakland Avenue, 


Milwaukee. 
- * * 


H. LAWRENCE LAUPEIMER (Mis- 
souri ’29), formerly with the Botz Print- 
ing Company, Jefferson City, Mo., is now 
with the McCormick-Armstrong Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kan. 


* * * 


PAUL W. KEATING (Northwestern 
32) has an editorial position with the 
Civic Education Service, publishers of 
three weekly papers, the American Ob- 
server, the Weekly News Review and the 
Junior Review. Keating formerly was 
in the research department of the Stack- 
Goble Advertising Agency, Chicago, III. 


* + * 


LOUIS EDWARDS (Indiana ’29) is a 
copyreader for the Indianapolis Star. 
While at college Edwards was editor of 
the Indiana Daily Student. 
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EWSPAPER publishers should stand fast in their de- 

termination to sign no code failing to reaffirm by spe- 
cific statement the guarantee of a free press contained in 
the first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

There has been some contention and suspicion that at 
least a portion of the publishers were raising a hullabaloo 
over the freedom-of-the-press clause in their proposed 
code in an effort to divert attention from hour, wage and 
Perhaps there is some ground for that 
feeling. There are publishers who will do nothing more 
for their employes than they feel compelled to do. 

It is small wonder many editorial workers feel organi- 
zation is necessary if they are to be properly represented 
in the publishing picture of today and the future. 

Recent years certainly have given editorial men a dem- 
onstration of the financial difference between organiza- 
tion and individualism. Mechanical staffs of newspapers, 
strongly organized and under contract, had their incomes 
reduced only slightly compared to the heavy cuts given 
many editorial workers. 

But to return to freedom of the press and the code. As- 
surances are given in Governmental quarters that there 


salary provisions. 


is no intention to license the press of the nation—that press 
freedom, being guaranteed by the Constitution, can not 
be abridged. 

Then why any objection to having a clause in the pub- 
lishers’ code, specifically removing any threat of a li- 
censing system for the press, a clause reiterating the fun- 
damental principle of a press free to inform, instruct, and, 
above all, to criticize conscientiously and frankly? 


ESIDENT ROOSEVELT and his administration have 

had press cooperation and support unsurpassed in 

peace time and equal to that of war time. He is admired 
and liked by newspaper men. 

But, as Marlen Pew, editor of Editor & Publisher, points 
out in this issue of The Quill, who will follow Roosevelt 
and his aids? The American press may not need to fear 
any oppression from the present administration—but what 
of those to follow? 

By all means let us have a freedom-of-the-press clause 
in the publishers’ code. Better to have it placed there 
now than to awake later to a realization that we have a 
shackled press. 

There must be no licensing of the press in the United 
States, nor any possibility of it! 








F the talked-of national organization of journalists is to 

be set up along professional lines, the test of full member- 

ship ought to be even more a character test than a com- 
petency test. And I cannot see anything but a long step 
backward if the trade-union idea is to prevail. 

With the economic motive controlling, good-by to profes- 
sional standards. Good-by, too, to the schools of journalism. 
Question the quality of some of their products as one may, 
the fact remains that they, on the whole, have definitely 
elevated the professional standard and the best of them are 
steadily setting their ideals higher and higher. But what 
is the school of journalism to say to its ambitious matricu- 
lant if the best that he can hope for after graduation is an 
even break with the office boy? For a trade union cannot 
take cognizance of anything but length of experience in ad- 
mitting new members, else it loses the character of a trade 
union and becomes something else. Two years, three years, 
to learn how to follow the pattern, then journeyman’s 
wages. Why bother with the university if the end is to be 
what anyone could achieve in less than half the time? 

And I definitely cannot subscribe to any plan or scheme 
of organization which would put a premium upon mere 
seniority, insure a safe haven for the incompetent or make 
any man’s right to employment conditional upon anything 
but an individual agreement between himself and his em- 
ployer. 

Least of all do I believe in any such limitation of the 
hours of labor in newspaper work as could, by any possible 
interpretation, either impede the task of getting out the 
paper or dampen the zeal of the worker who takes pride in 
seeing his job through. 





Journalistic Standards Must Not Be Lowered 
By FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


Editor of the American Press and National Honorary President of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity 


F I were to draft a code for all newspaper workers to sub- 

scribe to, I would leave out all reference either to mini- 

mum wages or maximum hours of labor. But I would 
try to work out a provision aimed at remedying what is, I 
believe, the most serious of all the grievances which work- 
ing journalists on daily newspapers have voiced so far. 
That grievance is the prevailing custom of dismissal with- 
out notice. 

I would make the relation between employer and em- 
ploye in every instance a contractual one, with a definite 
term provided in which the employe could not be dis- 
missed or resign, and a requirement that notice of intention 
not to renew the contract must be given by either side de- 
siring to terminate it, far enough ahead of the expiration 
date to permit the other party to make other arrangements. 

But it doesn’t take a trade union to accomplish that. It, 
and all of the other grievances, can be better solved, I firmly 
believe, by an organization on such broad professional lines 
as to enable every journalist to enter without sacrificing his 
individual rights or principles. Once so established, an 
American Institute of Journalists could be trusted to guard 
the interests of the entire profession, so far as those are 
matters of common concern; for on no other lines is it con- 
ceivable to me that the great class of journalists who stand 
at the top of the profession, in position and in professional 
standards, could be induced to become members, and with- 
out them no organization could be successful, because it 
would not be all-inclusive. 
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Important News for Every Member 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


Aggressive expansion of the Personnel Bureau, beyond anything heretofore at- 
tempted, was authorized by the 18th National Convention at Evanston, October 15. 


The slogan for the Fraternity throughout the Silver Anniversary Year 1934 
will be “” Put Unemployed Sigma Delta Chi Men to Work!” Alumni in every part 
of America will be called upon to help in many ways. Every resource of the Fra- 
ternity, tangible and intangible, will be put behind this movement. 


Reorganization plans are already under way to provide greater facilities for 
serving employers and members seeking employment. With alumni support, the 
budget for promotion and service will be increased. 


IF YOU ARE AN EMPLOYER, wherever you are, save yourself time, 


trouble, expense and uncertainty by calling on the Bureau when you need a man 
for any editorial or business staff position. 


IF YOU ARE A REGISTRANT, keep the Bureau posted on your experi- 


ence, circumstances and requirements at all times. 


IF YOU ARE NOT REGISTERED, do so now. The registration form covers 
the details. Send for one today. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


Professional Journalistic Fraternity 
836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





“Puts the Right Man in the Right Place” 


























Features 


Linage tables once a month, showing 
amount of advertising carried by news- 
papers of principal cities. 


Advertising and Publishing Convention 
Reports — national, state, territorial 
and local. 


Editorials that stand out—clear-cut, 
virile, sane interpretations of current 
trends in Advertising and Publishing. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER Linage In- 
dex, showing trends in chief classifica- 
tions of advertising. 


Advertising Federation of America, 
A.N.P.A. and other Convention Num- 
bers. 


Semi-Annual Linage Tables in March 
and September. 


Interviews with key advertising and 
newspaper men. 


An Advertising Success story or two 
in every issue. 


Mechanical Equipment Data Number, 
in October. 


“Folks Worth Knowing.” 


“Our Own World of Letters’—chatty 
reviews of new books by advertising or 
newspaper men, or about their work. 


Mr. Pew’s “Shop Talk at Thirty” page, 
with its delicious reminiscent hitherto 
unpublished glimpses behind the adver- 
tising and publishing scenes. 


Syndicate Directory, in August. 





BASIC DATA 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR 
BOOK, issued in January, reports cir- 
culations and rates, executive person- 
nel, services, and representation of 
more than 2,000 daily newspapers in 
the United States and Canada. This 
volume also contains a compilation of 
daily newspapers of the world. 


THE MARKET GUIDE, issued in No- 
vember, contains basic marketing and 
merchandising information on nearly 
1,400 cities in the United States and 
Canada having daily newspapers—pop- 
ulation breakdown, income tax returns, 
principal industries, retail outlets, etc. 





EXTRA SERVICE 
AT 
NO EXTRA COST 


Every EDITOR & PUBLISHER sub- 
scriber has the privilege of asking any 
question, at any time, on any subject 
connected with newspapers or adver- 
tising. Our reference files go back for 
years, and we are well organized to 
give quick, cheerful and intelligent in- 
formation service. And, too, advertis- 
ing men and Newspaper Executives are 
cordially invited to make EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER'S office, in the heart of 
New York, their business headquarters 
when visiting the Metropolis. 








Editor & Publisher Service 


to its readers explains 


its dominant position 


Not infrequently some friend in the advertising agency 
field expresses wonder at the recognition he finds accorded 
to this paper. All such comments are accepted with be- 
coming modesty, we hope, but the explanation is no secret. 


It lies in hard work and a keen sense of the obligation in- 
volved in publishing a NEWSpaper for newspapermen and 
advertising experts. 


In its weekly issues you will find news gathered by this 
paper’s own staff, as well as that sent by correspondents in 
principal news centers throughout the country—whole 
pages of matter received by telegraph, authoritative state- 
ments from the most outstanding publishers and adver- 
tisers, a wide range of departments and special features de- 
scribed more completely in the adjoining column. 


Frequent statistical compilations that at regular intervals swell into 
special numbers are in themselves worth the subscription price to 
many readers. 


This, in brief, helps explain why 


“Everybody who uses newspapers needs 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER every week.” 


Subscription price by mail, payable in advance, $4 yearly in the 
United States and Island possessions; $4.50 in Canada; $5 Foreign. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1700 Times Building New York City 


Telephones: BRyant 9-3052, 3053, 3054, 3055, 3056 





